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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Mozart's “Magic Flute.” 
Berlin, Sept. 30, 1858. 

Dear Dwight: Remembering how very inter- 
esting to me, years ago, any operatic programme 
from a foreign city was; how it seemed to give 
me a clearer idea of the manner how things were 
done, I translate complete the “ Zettel” of last 
evening, leaving it for you to drop it into the 
basket or not, as you see fit. 

ROYAL DRAMA, OPERA-HOUSE. 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1858. 

(167th performance.) 

THE MAGIC FLUTE. 
Opera in 2 parts, by E. ScHICKANEDER. 

Music, G. Mozart. 
Sarastro «www te te 
Tamino . eee ce . Hr. Kriiger. 
Queen of Night . . 2... «ss Frau Késter. 
Pamina, her daughter . - Fraulein Wippern. 
Papageno...... . Hr. Krause. 
Monastatos, a negro ° Ilr. Basse. 
Speakers (of the Priests) . . Hr. Bost, Hr, Koser. 
Ladies, Fraulein Carl, Frau Bétticher, Fri. Baldamus. 
Papagena. .... - : . Fraulein Baur, 
Two men in black armor. Hr. Lieder, Hr. Friese. 
Genii, Fri. Gey, Fri. v. MeddJhammer, Frau Stiirmer. 
Retinue of Priests, Slaves, People. 


Hr. Fricke. 


Text books, 12 1-2 cts. Programme, 2 1-2 cts. 


Middle Prices. 


Strangers’ Boxes . . . . se ee $1 50. 
Ast Rank and its Baleony with Proscenium 

boxes and orchestral seats, . . 1 00. 
Parquet, Parquet Boxes, and Proscenium, 

MR, el lk lt le ee 75. 
2nd Rank Boxes . ‘ ° nk ea 56. 
8d Rank and its Balcony 44. 
Parterra.. . 2 3 ss 87 1-2. 
Amphitheatre, (Gallery) 

Notice. ° 
Thursday, Sept. 30. 168th Performance. Die Capuletti und 


Montecchi. 
J.C. Griubaum. Music by Bellini. 


Opera in 4 parts, translated from the Italian by 
Middle Prices. 


Sick. Fraulein Trietsch, Herr Schiffer. 


Beginning 61-2 P.M End about 9 1-2. 
Ticket Office will open at 5 1-2 P. M. 

I have no long disquisition to write upon the 
music of the “ Magic Flute.” It is enough to say 
that I consider it as possessing more truly beauti- 
ful and popular music, both melodic and harmon- 
ic, than any other opera ever written. Don Juan 
is greater, because there are greater passions in 
it to portray ; but nothing can be more beautiful 
than the constant succession, the heaping up, of 
the loveliest melodies, together with accompani- 
ments and harmonic combinations, which are as 
extraordinary and marvellous to the contrapun- 
tist now, as in 1791. Sometimes when I have 
not read “ As you like it,” or the “ Tempest,” or 
the “ Winter’s Tale,” for several months, I repe- 
ruse them with the feeling that I never felt their 
beauty adequately before. So last evening, 
solos, duets, quintets, choruses, overture, accom- 
paniment and all, familiar as all are, — constantly 
to be met with as most of them are in our song- 
books, glee-books, psalm-books in all sorts of 
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shapes and with all kinds of texts —seemed al- 
most for the first time to open to me their deli- 
cious perfection. 

Near the close of the opera, as I listened with 
“ John ”— whose emotions were written in his 
face — it was the first hearing — both of us in 
that rather rare state, one of perfect satisfac- 
tion with the music —I was startled by something 
peculiarly familiar. Ah, Mozart, I should not 
have thought this of you! I hope I shall find 
myself mistaken, when I hear it again or get the 
music to examine; and I shall be so, if it does 
not prove that you, in the ritornello, in this air of 
Monastatos, and in a part of the vocal motives, 
have stolen the idea bodily from the Largo al fac- 
totum, in Rossini’s * Barber.” 

(Interruption from the reader.) “ But, Mr. 
Diarist, Rossini’s opera was not written until 23 
years after the Magic Flute!” 

Ts that so, reader? Well, then, Mozart is free 
from the imputation of plagiarism in this case. 
But what right had he to compose such prophetic 
music? He was always doing it. If at the ope- 
ra you are struck with a concerted piece for any 
number of voices up to the sextet, which natu- 
rally springs out of the dramatic situation, in 
which, at the same moment, as many different 
passions are depicted in music upon the stage, as 
there are parts, you will be sure to find something 
almost perfect of the same kind, as a model, in 
one or more of his operas; if you are struck with 
the effect of a concealed chorus, singing solemn 
music, as in so many modern operas, this bad Mo- 
zart did the same thing again and again, and 
save by Gluck, with almost unparalleled effect ; 
in this very “Magic Flute,” you have two men 
come upon the stage and sing an old Lutheran 
choral, while the orchestra works up a fugued 
subject about it. Now, what right had this man 
to forestall Meyerbeer’s greatest effects in the 
“ Huguenots” and “ The Prophet”? If the man 
had lived twenty years longer, I don’t see that 
he would have lett a single new musical idea for his 
successors to have wrought out — his European 
successors ; of course, for when our “ free, inde- 
pendent, and enlightened citizens” take to ope- 
ratic writing, we shall beat the world, as we do 
now in architecture, sculpture, painting, land- 
scape gardening, railroad building, steamboat ex- 
ploding, and I know not what all. John Smith 
assures me, that we do lead all Europe in these 
things, and this being so, we shall soon also lead 
the way in opera. Then where will Mozart be 
with his “Don Juan” and “Magic Flute”? 
This brings me back again, from my ride on the 
American Eagle! 

A vast amount of matter has been printed upon 
the history of the “ Magic Flute,” but much of it is 
scattered, and has escaped both Holmes and Ou- 
libicheff. Without waiting for the fourth volume 
of Jahn, which, judging from the first three, will 
give us the story in full, here are two or three 
matters, which I think will be new to the reader. 

The authorship of the text is almost universally 
attributed to Schickaneder, as it is by the pro- 
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gramme given above, by Nissen, and after him 
by Holmes and Oulibicheff. Yet, many years 
ago, I think in an early volume of the London 
Musical World, some twenty-five years since, 
there is a notice of the death of a German 
teacher in Dublin, Ireland, who claimed it. So 
far as my reading goes, no notice of this has ever 
been taken — not even so much as to question 
the man’s veracity. And yet a text is a matter 
of some importance at least —— many a one has 
carried good music with it to the shades, and 
some haved saved musie in itself hardly good 
enough to be worthy of contempt— and its au- 
thor is worth finding out. 

I translate a short article on this point from 
the Neue Berliner Zeitung, of June 13, 1849. 

“The real author of the text to the Magic 
F lute was not Schickaneder, but his chorus singer 
Giesecke, who drew up the plan of the action, 
made the division of scenes, and manufactured 
the familiar naive rhymes. This Giesecke — as 
J. Cornet relates in his interesting book, “ Die 
Oper in Deutschland —a student born in Bruns- 
wick, and expelled from the University at Halle 
—was author of several magic operas, also of 
the “ Magie Flute” (after Wieland’s Lulu*), 
Schickaneder having no other share in it, than 
to alter, cut out, add, and—claim the whole. 
The poor devil of a Giesecke contrived to keep 
soul and body together by singing small parts, 
and in the chorus on Schickaneder’s stage in the 
“Freihaus auf der Wieden” —the Theater an 
der Wien not yet being built. 

At length he disappeared nobody knew whith- 
er. (During Napoleon’s continental embargo 
Giesecke was in Poland indulging his taste for 
natural history and collecting mineralogical spec- 
imens.) 

“In the summer of 1818,” says Cornet, “at Vien- 
na, a nice looking old gentleman, in a blue, swal- 
low-tailed coat, white neckeloth, wearing the rib- 
bon of an order, seated himself one day at the 
table in an inn, where Ignaz von Seyfried, Korn- 
theuer, Jul. Laroche, Kiistner, Gned and I met 
daily to dine. The venerable snow-white head, 
his carefully chosen words and phrases, his de- 
meanor in general made a very pleasant impres- 
sion upon us all. It proved to be Giesecke, once 
chorus singer, but now professor in the University 
at Dublin, who had now-come directly from Ice- 
land and Lapland to Vienna with a collection of 
speeimens of natural history from the animal, 
mineral, and vegetable kingdoms for the Imperial 
Cabinet. Seyfried was the only one among us 
who knew him. The delight of the old man in 
Vienna and at his reception from the Emperor 
Francis — who had presented to him a really 
splendid gold box, sparkling with jewels and 
filled with the newest Kremnitz gold pieces — 
was a sufficient reward for the labors and necessi- 
ties of many years. Here we had opportunity 
to learn many things in the past; among them, 

* Wieland’s Lulu? I know of no play or tale of this title in 


Wieland’s Works. The poem, *‘ Schack Lolo,” has nothing in 
common with the text of the Magic Flute. Who ean tell us ? 
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that in him we saw the real author of the text to 
the Magic Flute, (he was a member at that time 
of the persecuted order of the Freemasons) —a 
fact which Seyfried indeed in some sort suspected. 
I relate this from his own assertions, which we 
had no reason whatever to doubt. He made the 
statement to us in connection with my singing of 
the cavatina from the “ Mirror of Arcadia,” t 
which was introduced into Mozart’s work. Many 


have supposed that Helmboéck, the prompter, was 
Giesecke 


Schickaneder’s assistant in the work. 
corrected us in this, and moreover stated that, 
nothing but the parts of Papageno and his wife 
belonged to Shickaneder.” 

The character of Shikaneder, as shown in his 
treatment of Mozart, is not such as to lead any 
unprejudiced person to doubt his readiness to 
claim anything in his power, which could be for 
the benefit of his establishment, or of his own 
reputation. 

Some additional light as well as doubt is thrown 
upon the matter by Treitschke, the poet who, in 
1814, revised the text of Beethoven’s “ Fidelio.” 
He states that just as Shikaneder was engaged 
upon the text of the first finale in 1791, the 
Leopoldstiidten Theatre announced “ The Magic 
Cither, or Casper the Fagottist,” prepared by 


Tsaclium Perinet (for 30 years poet of that thea- 
tre,) from the same Miirchen of Wieland, and in 
the main closely following the original story. 
Just this lamentable occurrence (for Shickeneder) 
proved the salvation of the Magie Flute, for he 
was compelled to change the entire character of 
the opera. 
have appeared as a monster, took the new charac- 
ter of a Priest of Wisdom. Treitschke does not 
state it, but from other testimony in connection 
with his, I infer that it was now that Papageno 


For instance, Sarastro, who was to 


and Papagena were introduced into the play. 

The splendid success of the “ Zauber/flite ” 
duced the manager to prepare a second part un- 
der the title of “ The Labyrinth, or the Strife of 


in- 


the Elements,” and Winter was employed to 
compose the music. It was a failure. 

Oulibicheff can hardly find words to express 
his disgust and contempt for the text of the 
Magic Flute. Tt has found but two or three de- 
fenders during the sixty-nine years of its existence 
—but one of these was Goethe! Perhaps defend- 
er is too strong a term to use—but here is his ex- 
pression—* Es gehirt mehr Bildung dazu, den 
Werth 
higher intellectual culture is necessary to appre- 
ciate its value, than to deny it. 

This letter from Goethe to Paul Wranizky, 
Schickaneder’s Kapellmeister, dated Jan. 26, 
1796, I think will be new to most, if not all the 
readers of the Journal : 

“ The immense success of the Magic Flute, and 
the difficulty of writing a piece to rival it, has 
awakened the thought of taking it as the funda- 
mental idea of a new piece, both in order to meet 
the public in the line of its taste and to lighten 
the task, both for managers and actors, of pro- 
ducing a new and complicated piece. I have to 
reach my object most directly, by writing a 
Second Part to the Magic Flute; the characters 
are all well known, the actors practised in them, 
and the author, having the first part before him, 
is enabled to paint the situations and relations of 
the characters in stronger colors without over- 
doing them, and thus give such a work much life 

t Der Spiegel von Arkadien, by Siissmeyer. 
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zu erkennen, als thn abzuleugnen”—a 











and interest. In how far I have reached my aim, 
the effect must show. 

“That the piece may at once make its way 
throughout Germany, I have so arranged it, that 
the dresses and scenery of the first Magic Flute, 
will nearly suffice for the production of the 
second ; still if a manager should see fit to add 
expensive decorations, the effect would be 
greater? but, at the same time, it is my desire, 
that even in these, the first “Magic Flute” be con- 


stantly kept in mind. J. W. V. GorTue. 


No one at a performance of the “Magic Flute” 
can help feeling the utter insipidity of the verses, 
the weakness of the plot—hardly worthy the 
name—and the looseness, almost at times incon- 
gruity of the succession of scenes. But great 
things could not be expectéd from a chorus singer 
in a minor theatre, even though an expelled 
student of Halle, where the grand aim was to 
produce another “taking” Magic Spectacle for 
the delectation of by no means the higher classes 
of society. It is clear, however, that the writer 
had a leading practical idea in his mind, however 
incapable he was of adequately reproducing that 
idea either in plot or poetry; and this is, the 
triumph of light over darkness—the certainty 
that the earnest, persevering effort of a courage- 
ous, steadfast, unfaltering soul in the pursuit of 
wisdom, shall not fail of attaining its aim and re- 
ceiving its reward. Mozart perceived the idea, 
felt it, and to the priests’ music gave a nobleness 
and grandeur which places it among even his 
grandest conceptions. 

But what is the “Zauberflote,” the Magic Flute 
or “La Flute Enchantée” all about ? asks the 
reader: just as I asked in vain from my child- 
hood on, until I saw and heard it here in Berlin— 
and that too more than once. I have never found 
in any book or periodical any such account of this 
opera as a drama, as enabled me to form any sat- 
isfactory conception of its plot, or to follow its 
story. Although it forms one of the grand stages 
in the historic progress of the operatic drama, all 
who have written upon it, so far as their writings 
have come under my notice, have either taken it 
for granted, that the story was already known to 
their readers—or they did not have any clear 
conception of it themselves. The various editions 
of the opera, which have come under my notice, 
are all printed without the spoken dialogue, and 
without stage directions; this is also true of the 
text books; it is then no easy matter to follow 
this opera asa drama. My late friend, “Brown,” 
seems to have felt this difficulty, and to have con- 
sidered both the Magic Flute and Don Juan as 
epoch-making works, worthy of a careful study 
not only as musical but as dramatic works ; for 
among his papers both are found written out as 
tales. A pretty poor tale the former proves to 
be, but the poorer it be the brighter shines the 
genius which could compose such music to it! I 
send it to you for the Journal, if you think proper 
to use it. A. W. T. 

(Mr. Brown’s story shall have place next week. Ed.] 


The Character and Genius of Handel. 


(From the Life, by Schoelcher.) 
(Continued.) 


Grandeur is the distinctive characteristic 
which dominates over all the compositions of 
Handel. Even in the exquisite gracefulness of 
Acis and Galatea there is a latent vigor, a certain 
solemnity of style, which elevates while it chains 











the mind. Every one is struck with this. So 
true is it, that critics, biographers, friends, and 


enemies all concur in speaking of him as a “ co- 
lossus,” a “giant,” a “man mountain.” His at- 
mosphere is the immensity resplendent with the 
sun. Like Corneille, he lived in the sublime. 
Thus, of all musicians, no one has better realized 
the dreams of those heavenly songs which glorify 
the majesty of Jehovah. No one before him, 
and no one after him, has ever composed choruses 
comparable to his, or has known how to employ 
and combine with an equal power the different 
forms of the human voice. When you have 
heard an oratorio ten or twelve times, when the 
first transports of admiration have passed away, 
when you can more calmly appreciate your emo- 
tions, and taste them all the better for being in 
full possession of yourself, these choruses develop 
themselves before you like a drama filled with 
interest ; you see each group of the different 
registers advancing successively, as bravely as a 
battalion marching to the assault, halt, unfold 
their strength, and at length display their united 
power in a majestic and wonderful jinale. The 
transitions are so ably managed, and the eflects 
are of such incredible perfection, that you seem 
to hear ten thousand voices, whose harmonious 
clamor is loud enough to reach the skies. In this 
sense, the “ Hallelujah” of The Messiah isan ex- 
plosion of incommensurable beauty. 

Where have the Pindaric Odes expressed the 
idea of triumph more brilliantly and more enthu- 
siastically than the chorus in Judas Maceabeus, 
* See the conquering hero comes?” ‘The battle- 
ery in the same oratorio, “ Sound an alarm,” is 
just such another spark of musical electricity as 
our Marseillaise, which has made myriads brave, 
and is alone sufficient to immortalize the name of 
Rouget de V'Isle. And Israel in Egypt! Is 
there an epic poem to surpass that ? With what 
breathless anxiety, with what fervor is the intro- 
ductory chorus of the Hebrews filled, in which 
they describe the sufferings of their hard servi- 
tude, and implore the succor of the Lord! With 
what crethieieens are the convulsions of nature 
painted in the storm of hailstones! With what 
terrific reality is the thick darkness spread over 
the earth! What heart-rending lamentations 
when the first-born of the Egyptians are slain by 
the hand of God! What a contrast between the 
silent march of the enfranchised Israelites at the 
bottom of the miraculous way, and the crowding 
of the waters together to let them pass! Words 
cannot depict these superhuman effects of musical 
art. When you enjoy these, you wish to have 
around you those whom you love, in order that 
they may partake of your delight. 

The works of hufnanity proceed from each oth- 
er. Strictly speaking, no man is acreator. But 
among men of intellect there are certainly some 
who are more inventive, or rather, who discover 
more than others. Handel is one of these. 
Whatever the kind of composition, he makes it 
his own, and his only. He changes or increases 
it so as to make it quite a new thing. This is 
what is called creating. His oratorios are cast in 
a deeper mould than any one else has ever imag- 
ined. They resemble nothing else that has ever 
been heard before. As a composer of Italian op- 
eras, he had opened for himself a new way even 
in Italy. As a writer of sacred music, likewise, 
he listened to nothing but his own genius, and 
disdained to follow the traces of Gombert, of Pa- 
lestrina, and of Allegri; nor yet of the English 
composers who had preceded him, Byrde, Gib- 
bons, and Purcell. His Anthems preserve a very 
high religious sentiment, but they have an ardor 
and a lyrical beauty previously unknown in that 
species of composition. His predecessors give us 
the idea of monks, filled with a grave faith and 
animated by an ethereal fervor, adoring God in 
the depths of their cloisters with a touching unc- 
tion; but he sets before us active and energetic 
men, singing enthusiastically under the canopy 
of heaven the glories of the Omnipotent. 

The author of The Messiah is an epic poet 
above all; but he exhibits no less superiority in 
treating subjects with which the fire, the nobility, 
and the majesty of that style would not so well 
accord. He has even succeeded in matters for 
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which one would suppose him to be the least fit- 
ted. His overtures all uniformly terminate with 
a coda in minuet, according to the custom of his 
time. Many of these minuets are delicious, espe- 
cially in Tamerlane. That in Ariadne was so 
much in request, that every fiddler in town and 
country scraped it about; it was set to words, 
which were sung in the streets as well as in the 
drawing-room, and nothing but it was heard for 
six months. The gavot in the overture of Otho 
must have been not less popular, forit was played 
from one end to the other of the three kingdoms, 
upon every kind of instrument ; as Burney says, 
“from the organ to the salt-box.” 

But we are indebted to this multifarious genius 
for something more than minuets to be sung in 
the streets. His operas (judging by what I have 
heard of them upon the piano) prove that, if he 
had not written oratorios which have absorbed 
universal admiration, his renown as a composer 
of theatrical music would have been as great as 
that of the celebrated Italian masters. They 
have composed nothing more dramatically fine 
than “ Tutta raccolta,” in Scipio, and “ Tra sos- 
petti,” in Rodelinda. The duet in Rinaldo, “ Al 
trionfo del nostro furor,” will bear a comparison 
with ‘Esprit de haine et de rage,” in Gluck’s 
Armide; and it could not sustain a more formi- 
dable ene. He also produced delicious melodies, 
elegant as those of Cimarosa ; lively and spirited 
as those of Gretry ; gentle and holy as those of 
Pergolese. “Lascia ch’ io pianga,” in Rinaldo ; 
“ Verdi prati,” in Alcina; “ Ombra cara,” in 
Radamisto ; and “ Piangerd,” in Giulio Cesare, 
are morceaus of infinite simplicity of expression, 
and of a tenderness which draws tears from your 
eyes; they equal the perfection of design, the pu- 
rity of form, and the delicacy of the cantabiles of 
Stradella and Palestrina: they are consonant 
with all that is chaste, good, and affectionate in 
the human soul. At the same time, he has 
known how to be as graceful as Haydn (that is to 
say, to be the perfection of grace) when he 
wrote the songs for the nymphs in Acis and Gal- 
atea. The pictures of Wattean are not more 
lovely than that pastoral, which is a gem of fresh- 
ness and prettiness. 

And this brings me to another of Handel's 
qualities, that of being a great painter of words. 
He reflected always as he composed ; instead of 
giving himself up passively to the demon of in- 
spiration, he subjugated and governed it. His 
notes seem to be the echo of the words. What 
an immense and mournful grief is there in “ He 
was despised” in The Messiah! What heart- 
rending desolation! No one ean listen to it with- 
out sympathy. All who have suffered themselves 
will admit that it is impossible to descend deeper 
into the depths of sorrow. Thus Handel’s music 
reveals to us, as far as can be, the very significa- 
tion of that which it interprets. One may say 
that it articulates, so exactly is it fitted to the 
poem, as a well-made coat ‘to the body of its 
wearer. It portrays the thought. The oratorio 
of Samson, above all, is in this respect almost as 
remarkable as Don Giovanni, the masterpiece ot 
the lyric stage. Each personage in it has its pe- 
culiar character so distinctly designed as to be in- 
telligible even without the words. There has 
appeared in Germany a school which pretends to 
emancipate music, and to reform the art of Bach, 
of Handel, of Mozart, of Beethoven, of Cimarosa, 
of Weber, and of Rossini, and to put in its place 
I know not what. Even this school admires in 
Handel the perfect appropriation of his note. One 
of the reformers passes for the author of an article 
on L’ Allegro edu Pensieroso, in which it is said : 
“If musie is to be restored to that state of purity 
and depth, when the standard of its worth is 
sought tor in the physical truth of its expression ; 
when the words and their signifieations are the 
touchstone of the composition; when the melody 
of speech shall be the stipulated foundation of the 
melody sung, there will not be for us northmen, 
for us Germans, in the entire collection of: musi- 
cal treasures, any works that should be so highly 
valued and exclusively brought forward, as clas- 
sical specimens of the study of art, inspired with 
fresh youth in the spirit just mentioned, as the 
works of Handel.” I will quote also the judg- 





ment of a French amateur upon the subject :— 
“ With the greater number of composers one does 
meet with features intended to adorn the song, 
and which may be suppressed at need; but with 
Handel the distinctive feature is inherent to the 
song, and is almost always the most conspicuous 
and energetic part of it. It is there that the com- 
poser gives the finishing touch of his pencil, and 
completes the picture, which words alone could 
never have painted. I shall quote, as an exam- 
ple, the two airs of Satan, in the Resurrection. 
Gould audacity, rage, and rebellion be better ex- 
pressed ? Sometimes the character of the persona- 
ges is revealed by the accompaniment, as in Giu- 
lio Cesare. Achilla, a kind of military execution- 
er, who is a favorite of Ptolemy, and who has 
brought the head of Pompey to his master, makes 
a declaration of love to Cornelia. His song is 
gross, doubtless, but it only expresses that which 
he wishes to say. It is the accompaniment which 
shows what is love in a base and cruel soul. One 
trembles every moment, lest a word or a gesture 
ot Cornelia should cost her life. 

The works of Handel are in fact full of truth 
and of local color. To the people of the Lord in 
their prayers, to pagans in their orgies, to shep- 
herds, to pontiffs, to warriors, to the afflicted and 
to the happy, to mortals and to supernatural be- 
ings, he knows how to render their own peculiar 
language. He has invented voices for the angels 
as Weber did for demons; he has discovered the 
true accents of a monster like Polyphemus, as Mo- 
zart did for a statue. Gifted with such qualities, 
he necessarily excels in recitatives ; not less than 
Gluck himself, he knows how to impress upon 
them at the same time a singular strength and 
justness of expression—a penetrating and magis- 
terial tone, which satisfies the mind as well as the 
ears. That in Giulio Cesare, “ Alma del’ gran 
Pompeo,” and the scene of Bajazet’s death in 
Tamerlane, may be quoted as examples of the no- 
blest style of declamation. Porpora, who was in- 
debted to his recitatives for a part of his reputa- 
tion, could not help praising those of Handel even 
in the midst of the outcry against him in 1734. 
Shield reports that once having congratulated 
Haydn on the beauty of the recitatives in his ora- 
torio, Zl ritorno di Tobia, the latter replied im- 
mediately: “ Ah! ‘ Deeper and deeper, in Jephtha, 
is far beyond that.” Shield subsequently adds : 
“ While I was examining this wonderful produc- 
tion for extracts, an impressive singer had the 
goodness to rehearse it, during which my mind 
became so agitated by a succession of various emo- 
tions, that I determined to lay the whole of this 
climax and anti-climax of musical expression be- 
fore the eye of the reader, to prove that the high- 
est praise of it will never amount to an hyperbole.” 
I quite agree with Shield in this. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


Max Maretzek. 


The Havana difficulty was not so very alarm- 
ing after all. Mr, Maretzek arranged it in three 
hours by “Shrewsbury clock.” He said to the 
Captain General : “ Accede to these termsor there 
shall be no opera this season.” The Captain Gen- 
eral, cowed by the stern bearing of the impresario 
and trembling for the fate of his beloved opera, 
acceded. There was no red-tape used in the ne- 
gotiation, and the Circumlocution Office of the 
Island of Cuba derived no emoluments therefrom. 
Mr. Maretzek accomplished everything in three 
hours, and returned to the city with a contract in 
his pocket for the other house, (the Tacon still be- 
ing under the weather,) and a privilege to raise 
the prices to double what he intended to charge 
if he had not been overtaken by this sad calamity. 
It is thought, by persons whose profession it is to 
interpret the sentiments of others, that Mr. Mar- 
etzek would not object to have a magazine ex- 
vlode every year. The company is to sail from 
New York on the 12th ot the present month. 
Thanks to the energy of the manager, the actual 
retention has scarcely exceeded a fortnight. 

We have already referred to the members of 
Mr. Maretzek’s company. It is a very fine one, 
and will undoubtedly achieve a brilliant success. 
We hear it rumored that the entente cordiale be- 
ing re-established between Messrs. Maretzek and 
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Ullman, it is probable that an exchange of artists 
will be made as the season advances. Formes, it 
is hinted, will essay his fortunes with the Havan- 
ese. Signorina Alaimo, a renowned lyric trage- 
dienne, has arrived, and will, we presume, take 
her departure under the Maretzek banner on the 
12th. Mrs. James, an American lady, recently 
returned from Italy, is another addition to the 
company. Mrs. James is the seconda donna, but 
will, we fancy, speedily achieve a higher position. 
She has a pen ds fine, high soprano voice, a 
good dramatic style, and a method that needs 
nothing but practice to make perfect. We are 
glad that Mrs. James has fallen into Mr. Maret- 
zek’s hands. He is one of the few men who do 
not hesitate to assist real merit—New York Mu- 


sical World. # 





A Letter from Theodore Eisfeld. 
The following says the New York J/usical World, 
has been received by a lady of this city, who has 
kindly permitted us to transfer it to our columns : 


Iste Fayau, Azores, Oct. 4, 1858. 

I give you some news of my exile. Since my arri- 
val here I have been very ill. The terrible shock I 
have received, morally and physically, has reduced 
me to such a state of feebleness, that I hope you will 
excuse my laconicism and incongruity. Hoping also 
that I may dispense with a recital of the disaster—of 
those scenes of despair between husbands and wives, 
between mothers and children, between brothers and 
sisters, which I witnessed. Oh it is dreadful, and to 
think that out of more than five hundred persons on 
board, only seventy-eight are saved ! 

From the moment that the fire was known beyond 
doubt, we saw upon the promenade deck neither eap- 
tain nor officers, nor even sailors, but only the passen- 
gers, and they inthe most complete disorder. The 
officers were all very young, even the first engineer, 
and could not have had much experience, nor a 
knowledge of their great responsibility. The captain, 
a man about forty years of age, was the first to lose 
his senses and throw himself overboard. That was a 
good example! The Francis metallic life-boats were 
burnt, except two, which were overcrowded and filled 
with water immediately. : 

The cannon were in the lower part of the ship, so 
there was not a possibility of discharging one as a 
sign of distress to draw the attention of the vessels 
we could see at a great distance. There were no life- 
preservers, and not even chairs or stools with com- 
pressed air, which would have served to sustain us 
while on the water, nor pumps to put out the fire. I 
stayed on board till the flames reached me, and then 
threw myself into the sea, where I swam for two 
hours and a half with my clothes on, without any sup- 
port. By this time I had lost my strength, and after 
offering a prayer and thinking of my friends, I went 
down. It is supposed that a counter current threw 
me many times to the surface, when at last I was 
picked up by the small-hoat insensible and carried on 
board the French bark Maurice, Captain Ernest Ré- 
naud, one of the bravest and most noble men it is pos- 
sible to imagine. He had me placed in his own bed, 
and after trying a thousand experiments, they brought 
me back to life. During four days I was in a quiet 
state of delirium, after which I was perfectly prostra- 
ted. The 19th of September I was landed at Fayal, 
where I have been very sick, my chest and lungs be- 
ing very much infiuenced by the quantity of salt wa- 
ter I swallowed and the exposure. I shall probably 
be forced to pass the winter here, and do not think it 
likely I shall be able to return to New York before 
April. 

I have received much attention from different fam- 
ilies. The military Governor, American consul, and 
the consul from Hamburg, have visited me. One Ger- 
man gentleman who lives here, Mr. A. D’Orey, has 
treated me so affectionately, that he calls three or 
four times a day to see that I want for nothing. 

Please ask the gentlemen of the Press to publish 
this letter, that my pupils may know where I am. 

THEODORE PISFELD. 








Musical Correspondence. 


Sxetcu or Pror. Denn, (Continued). 
Berurn, Serr. 26.— In 1811, Madame Dehn 
died, and in the train of this first misfortune 
came, as is so often the case, a series of oth- 
ers. The fatal years 1812-13 followed, and the widely 
extended and diversified business relations of Dehn 
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rendered him a victim to the dreadful pressure of the 
times, and he was forced to withdraw from that mer- 
cantile stage upon which he had played so important 
a part. 

An acquaintance, who happened to call upon the 
ruined merchant at his house, and who knew noth- 
ing of what had just happened, relates the following : 

As he entered the saloon he found several of the 
principal merchants of Hamburg, Seiler, Hiilsenbeck 
and others, there. Upon ‘asking for Dehn, Iiilsen- 
beck said “he is above, but not to be spoken with just 
now. Youcome ata very unlucky moment— how- 
ever, take a seat.” 

The merchants continued their deliberations and 
the result was that if Dehn could mage up his mind to 
declare himself insolvent, matters might easily be 
80 arranged as to leave him in the end a handsome 
fortune. Seiler went up stairs with this proposition 
to his friend, but immediately retarned and reported ; 
“ Herr Dehn declares that he will sell his last coat be- 
fore he will take that step.” 

In Hamburg the stopping of this great house cre- 
ated a remarkable sensation. Bourrienne advanced 
at once a loan of 40,000 marks; Senator Sornstag 
and others came forward and secured all his paper. 
But debts were to be paid and the merchant was de- 
termined to owe no man anything. The friend above 
mentioned, upon making him another call, found 
him in the kitchen making notes of the necessary ex- 
penses of the family, and was greeted with the words; 
“Yes, my good friend, I must now even look after the 
parsley!” The old cook, one servant, one saddle- 
horse and a groom for him, only had he retained. 
All the long army of domestics was already dis- 
missed ; horses, coaches, all that belonged to his fine 
equipage were already sold ; his beautiful library, all 
his works of art, save a few exquisite pictures by 
Tischbein, which his son’s widow still has in Berlin, 
house lots, and houses, lands, everything in short that 
he could sell, went to the hammer to discharge his 
obligations. 

But what a change for the children! The eldest son 
was put to the study of scientificagriculture, to which he 
devoted his life. Sieffield Wilhelm was taken from 
his school and his music and placed under the care of 
Forest-master von Schenck, somewhere in Holstein, 
to study the science of the Forester—a science un- 
known in America. The boy had a hard life of it ; 
bat it developed him physically, and in spite of the 
tastes which he had cultivated in his father’s house, 
and which here could not be gratified, he learned to 
love the profession. 

A shot received in his foot, upon a grand hunt, 
through the carelessness of a certain Count Pless, 
however, rendered him incapable of ranging the for- 
ests, and sent him to books and literature. 

Meantime Bernadotte, now king of Sweden, re- 
membered his friend Solomon Dehn, appointed him 
Swedish consul in Berlin, and thus secured him not 
only from want, but placed him in an honorable posi- 
tion. Wilhelm went to Eutin, entered the Gymna- 
sium, by untiring industry made up for lost time in 
his studies, and in 1819 was matriculated in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, to study jurisprudence, in accor- 
dance with the wish of his father, who hoped to find 
in his son a successor in the diplomatic position to 
which he had himself now attained. He studied also 
at Jena and Heidelberg, and, returning to Berlin in 
1824, was appointed to an office in the Swedish Em- 
bassy, giving to his father also much assistance in 
his consulate. During all these years he had never 
neglected music ; had made himself a very fine vio- 
loncellist, and had played often in public concerts. 
In fact, though but an amateur, he had attained an 
excellence to be envied by many an artist by profes- 
sion. Iu Leipzig he had for a time studied the theory 
of music with the distinguished organist, Droebs. 
In Berlin, his acquaintance with Bernhard Klemm —a 
name unknown in America, but that of a man, who 














is in the very first rank of modern theorists — did 
much to develop his great genius for the depths of 
the science. 

1829 and 1830, two more terrible years in commer- 
cial history, came on. In the fermer year, Consul 
Dehn, who had retrieved his fortunes, again lost all. 
Happily Bernadotte had not forgotten his old friend. 
He called him to Stockholm, and appointed him to 
the directorship of the Swedish mines, where he 
died Nov. 7, 1837. 

In the latter (1830) the son, who had inherited suf- 
ficient from his mother to place him above want, was 
a victim, and lost everything but his violoncello — an 
Amati—and the pictures of Tischbein, above-men- 
tioned. No longer connected with the Swedish Em- 
bassy nor with the consulate, he was reduced by a 
single stroke, at the age of thirty, to such poverty as 
actually to want candles and fuel, and sometimes for 
three weeks together not to be able to purchase a 
warm meal. To his juridical studies he could not 
look for aid, and music became his resource. Klein, 
then in the height of his popularity as a teacher, of- 
fered him a helping hand. He took Dehn as a pupil ; 
in eighteen lessons went with him through his course ; 
then gave him a certificate of his ability to instruct, 
and also several of his own pupils. Rellstab says: 
“ Another offer (by Klein) to furnish him the means 
of an Art-journey into Italy, Dehn, from an equally 
noble feeling, declined, determining rather through 
his own efforts to effect it. From that time he devo- 
ted himself to the profession of teaching the Theory 
of Musie with far-reaching success. A large number 
of pupils assembled about him; and, as Bernhard 
Klein died a few years after, Dehn became in some 
degwee his heir and successor in that profound knowl- 
edge of musical literature and the theory of Form, 
which is not too often now to be met with. Witha 
perseverance which can seldom be fonnd, Dehn 
threw himself into these studies, and his fame soon 
became that of a recognized scientific authority in 
music, to whom men came as pupils, who already 
were well known to the public as men of reputation 
as leaders and masters in the practical branches of 
the art. Of the many examples that might be cited 
we select one only. Glinka, the most celebrated of 
Russian composers, chose Dehn as his guide in his 
contrapuntal studies; and so valuable were his in- 
structions that he returned to Berlin repeatedly at 
long intervals to review and renew them. This was 
the case during the last winter, when death put an 
end to his zealous studies and labors here in Berlin. 
With a rare kindness the teacher repaid the affection 
of his mature pupil; he was his nurse in his sickness, 
the mourner at the funeral, the careful custodian of 
whatever he left.” 

Haupt, also a pupil of Klein, yet thought it worth 
his while to hear Dehn, at least, in so far as his 
method could offer him anything new. The most 
promising of the generation of composers now com- 
ing upon the stage have studied with him — indeed 
I know of no contrapuntist who can show so many 
such disciples as he. Hugo Ulrich, Martin Blumner, 
Kullak, Bernard Scholz, are all men, whose names, 
if not now known, will become so yet, even in our 
distant land. 

At home, as well as upon his journeys, such a man 
must soon make his way into the acquaintance and 
gain the respect of the most distinguished men in 
the profession. This was eminently the case with 
him. With Fétis in Brussels and Kiesewetter in Vi- 
enna he was for years in close correspondence, giving 
them both great assistance in their important publi- 
cations. His writings soon attracted general atten- 
tion, and at length, in March, 1842, by the advice of 
Meyerbeer, he was appointed Librarian of the musi- 
cal department of the Royal Library. None but a 
man familiar with libraries, and who by experience 
has learned the value of the rare combination of pro- 
found bibliographical and scientific knowledge can 
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properly estimate what Dehn in his new position has 
effected. 

From another notice, I translate the following upon 
this point;—‘‘ A happier appointment could not 
easily be made, since he was one of the few to whom 
the ancient methods of notation presented no diffi- 
culties. Hence he was able to render available the 
treasures of ancient music preserved in the Library, 
by translating them into modern notation. He also 
edited many classical works, until then existing only 
in manuscript, thus drawing them from their previous 
oblivion.” 

In 1845, upon the resignation of Grell, he was ap- 
pointed teacher of the Dom-chor, but circumstances 
occurred, which led him soon to resign that position. 
In 1842 the “ Cecilia’ was revived, and he took Got- 
fried Weber’s place as its editor until its close in 
1848. He was also one of the editors of Peters’ edi- 
tion of Bach’s instrumental works — which fact pre- 
vented him from taking part in the publications of the 
Bach Society. — Had he been one of the committee of 
that society, that edition would have fewer pages of er- 
rata to print, and would have been saved the mortifica 
tion of being obliged to reprint two thirds of Bach’s 
great Mass in B minor. By command of the king, 
Dehn made journeys for the purpose of collecting 
works for the Library. Passing over his journies to 
Italy, here are a few lines relating to similar journics 
nearer home, in the various provinces of the kingdom 
of Prussia. 

“ These were very fruitful,” says the writer in the 
Spener Zeitung, “as is proved by the descriptive cat- 
alogue, which for Silesia alone comprises 400 num- 
bers. Among them are beautifully preserved Codices 
of the 11th and 12th centuries ; and among the print- 
ed works of the 16th century, the old Flemish songs 
(Souter Liedekens, in three books) published by Thiel- 
mann-Sousato, and harmonized mostly by James 
Clemens von Papa, which Dehn translated into mod- 
ern notation. The journey into the province of East 
Prussia in 1854 was alike fruitful, for of the works 
found in Dantzic alone, he made a ceseriptive catalogue 
of 400 numbers. These fine results, joined to his 
thorough knowledge of all that the Library contains, 
enabled him to send Feétis such a mass of materials 
and corrections for his new Biographie des Musiciens, 
as will fill at least two of his volumes.” 

Orlando Lasso was Dehn’s favorite among the old 
composers, and it was a labor of his life to work ont 
a complete biography of the old Fleming. To this 
end he made a journey the last sammer to Munich, 
and was intending during the present one to have 
gone to Belgium to make his final researches. To 
this end also he had already written in score 
nearly 700 of Lasso’s works (!), and just before his 
death he had engaged in their final correction. In 
connection with those of the Provinces, he began a 
grand descriptive catalogue of the entire musical col- 
lection in the Royal Library. This gigantic labor is 
finished so far as to be ready for copying, for the en- 
tire musical literature, and for the works published in 
parts during the 16th century. The finishing of that 
catalogue by the addition of the rest of the printed 
and manuscript works, has been prevented by his sud- 
den death. It would be of the highest value to the 
literature of music, if this catalogue could be com- 
pleted and published by some competent hand.* The 
value of Dehn’s labor to Belgian musical literature 
was so highly appreciated by King Leopold, that in 
1853 he presented him with his own hand the order 
of the Belgian Lion. 

On the 5th of July, 1849, Dehn was honored with 
the title of Professor of Music by the Government, 
and soon after elected member of the Berlin Academy 
of Art. He never appeared before the public as a 
composer, saying himself that he did not possess cre- 


* IT have been told that the Library looks upon this work of 
Dehn’s as its private property and refuses to allow it to be cop- 
ied and printed. 
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ative talent, and was too proud to publish insignifi- 
cant compositions ; yet a Ayrie in 16 parts in canon 
style proves his mastery of the laws and rules of strict 
counterpoint. 

Next to the old Italian Fathers of musical theory, 
whom he has quoted so freely as to make his work on 
harmony a valuable addition to musical bibliography, 
Dehn honored and revered the memory of Mattheson, 
Marpurg and Kirnberger. By constantly watching 
for opportunities for the space of thirty years, he had 
succeeded in making a complete collection of the mu- 
sical works of those authors — one of the three or four 
only which exist. 

When I had the pleasure of renewing my acquaint- 
ance with him in 1854, I was authorized by Dr. Ma- 
son to purchase books to a certain amount for his li- 
brary, and Dehn offered this collection, moved prin- 
cipally by the thought that if thus sold it would prob- 
ably be kept entire forever, while otherwise upon his 
death the books might be scattered in all directions, 
and perhaps lost. Dr. Mason purchased them. I 
was at the time surprised at the small amount of the 
bill, but never knew until within the last few weeks, 
that had he been willing to scatter them, he might 
have sold them for a far higher price in this city. 

He was for many years an agent of the British 
Museum, and other libraries of Great Britain and 
other countries, public and private. There is now in 
the music room of the Royal Library, a collection of 
old printed music of the 16th and 17th centuries, oc- 
cupying three or four shelves, which by long and per- 
severing diligence he completed from all sorts of col- 
lections of odd parts and imperfect copies, and which 
is now awaiting the order of the British Museum. 
The price paid is over $2,200. Among the works 
which he gave to the Library here, and which he has 
copied out in modern notation, and which is hardly 
less valuable for its beauty of execution, than for its 
historic interest, is the oldest opera ever composed. 
The clue to this he obtained from some of the single 
parts — it did not exist in score — which had found 
their way to Berlin, and which led him to search old 
cloisters and other possible places for its preservation 
in Italy. In course of time the work was complete. 
He copied it splendidly in score, and his sister-in-law, 
Fraulein Wedel, a true artist, adorned his score with 
drawings, fac-similes of those which adorned the orig- 
inal parts. The work is throughout in five parts and 
has this title : 

“YV’Anti Parnasso, Comedia harmonica d’Horatio 
Vecchi da Modena. Novamente posto in luce: con Prio 
Venezia apresso Angelo Gardano MDLXXXXVII. 
Aggiunta di aleune notizie intorno all’ Antiparnasso 
proposte dall redattore della presente partituro.” 

Another of Dehn’s specimens of copying, equal to 
the finest specimens of printing, is a copy of the mass 
by Ballabene in forty-eight parts. Dehn sometimes 
described to us the performance of that mass as he 
once heard it in Italy. Imagine a dozen choirs sta- 
tioned at intervals in the lofty narrow gallery, which is 
generally found in Gothic cathedrals, just above the ar- 
ches which separate the nave from the aisles, and sing- 
ing down into the body of the church. Sometimes a 
single choir takes up the theme, and is answered from 
the other end of the edifice ; sometimes one falls in 
after another until the entire space is vocal with the 
swelling flood of all the voices combined. The effect 
was almost superhuman. 

On the 12th of April, 1858, Dehn felt so 
unwell at the Library that he returned home. 
He seated himself in his chair and died with- 
outa pang. On the afternoon of the 15th, he was 
followed to his grave in the Sophia churchyard out- 
side the Hamburg gate of Berlin by a large concourse 
of friends and artists. Dr. Jonas delivered an address, 
and a part of the Dom-chor sang “ Es ist bestimmt 
in Gottes Rath,” “Jesus meine zuversicht”, and 
“ Wie sie so sanft ruhn.”’ 

The publications of Dehn are not in number prob- 
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ably such as to meet the expectations of the reader. 
They are the following :— 

1. Collection of ancient sacred and secular music 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. 12 parts. Berlin. 1837. 

2. Biographical notices of Orlando Lasso from 
the French with notes. Berlin, 1837. 

3. Psalmos VII. paenitentiales modis musicis adap- 
tavit Orl. de Lassus, ete. Berlin 1838. 

4. Two comic cantatas by J. S. Bach, in score now 
first published. Berlin. 1839. 

5. The work on Harmony. Berlin 1848. 

6. Gustate et Videte (Ps. 33. 9-11.) Motette, 5 
voc. &e., Orl. de Lassus. Berlin. 1841. 

7. Part of Peter’s edition of Bach’s instrumental 
works, among them 16 concertos. 

8. 22 Etudes per violoncello d’apres les 40 Etudes 
p. Viol. de Rode, Kreutzer, &e. 

9. Writings in musical periodicals, one of which, 
the Cecilia, he edited. 

He had prepared a new edition of his Harmony, 
was busily engaged upon his complete Life of Lassus, 
had just sent to press a new edition of Marpurg’s “ Ab- 
handlung von der Fuge,” and had other works in dif- 
ferent states of forwardness, when death came and 
closed his labors. A. W. T. 


(Conclusion next week.) 





[The following was omitted last week accidentally, and much 
to our own surprise. We fear the omission has discouraged our 
good friend from writing us this week.—Ep.] 

Puiraperpnuta, Nov. 2.— The debut of Mme. 
Corson, in Verdi’s Traviata, drew together within 
the walls of our magnificent Academy, a very large 
and elegantly attired audience. So far as the fair 
cantatrice was concerned, it was a most undeniable 
success ; and but for the lamentable, out-of-sorts sing- 
ing of the handsome BriGnort, and the unrehearsed 
bleating of the chorus, would have created an intense 
furore. Thus the audience found itself alternately 
swayed from emotions of glowing enthusiasm over 
the Prima Donna, to the most unamiable undercur- 
rent of feeling against the other delinquent vocalists. 
Brignoli must have perceived this; for, after encoun- 
tering a very equivalent applause upon his rendition 
of De ’miei bollenti spiriti, he gave evidence of more 
pains-taking, and finally bore his share of the Duo, 
Parigi, O cara, in a highly creditable manner. 

The vocalism and acting of Mme. Colson has been 
so ably and correctly reviewed by yourself in the Jour- 
nal of October 9th, that I cannot fail to commend all 
those who desire a perfect idea thereof, to re-peruse 
that critique. Verily, every cadenza, every roulade: 
every intonation,—her personnelle, her movements — 
each dramatic point, every wail of sorrow, and gush- 
ing outburst of joy, and pang of remorse, substantiat- 
ed, in my mind, the singular truthfulness of ev- 
ery line and clause of your description. I think that 
mine ears have never listened to a more graceful, as it 
were spontaneously-flowing, free-from-strain bit ofexe- 
cution, than that of the roulade, which leads into the 
Sempre libera ; it seemed to flow from the pretty lips 
of the charming Colson, like the gushing tones of a 
canary ; i. e., with the same natural ease, as though 
it was the result of an innate predisposition to sing, 
rather than the achievement of a studied art. Her 
vocalization is singularly correet throughout, and so 
far as I could perceive, but one false intonation (the 
opening note of a recitativo, in Act I.) stands charged 
to her many excellencies. Correctly, indeed, did the 
Journal rate her “a very highly finished, charming, 
and expressive vocalist, though not in all points a 
great singer.” The public viciously based its im- 
promptu lobby criticisms, last night, upon “ odious 
comparison ;”’ and the names of Colson and the diva 
GAZZANIGA were invariably breathed together. At 
the ‘‘ Amodio,” a first class restaurant in the neigh- 
borhood of the Academy, where oyster and ale critics 
“most do congregate ” between the acts, these con- 
trasting analyses were heard to an amusing extent. 





Said Raik to Letherhed,— “T’ll bet you a bottle 
of champagne she’s not as good as Gazzaniga. Her 
voice is’nt so gentle-like, her style so forcible, or her 
manner so piquant. “ Take your bet”’, responded 
little Letherhed, whom I overheard last night, just as 
he was gulping down his horrid jaws a mammoth 
chincoleague bivalve, ‘take your bet, she things 
more like a conthumptif perthon, than Gathancega ; 
more gwaceful, too, and her voith ith more like a thil- 
ver bell.” In every part of the caravanserai, knots of two 
or three stood, arguing the two Prima Donnas, placed 
in juxtaposition. Thus, too, inthe lobbies and in the 
Foyer of the Opera House, friend button-holed friend 
and the “ odious comparisons ” went around with the 
speed of thought. Imagine, then, the critical position 
of the debutante ; and rejoice that so deserving an ar- 
tist stood the test of these comparisons thus trium- 
phantly. 

Amopio sang and played with charming effect. 

The orchestra acquitted itself most execrably ; and 
the random flounderings of that leviathan of the deep 
sea of harmony, the contra-basso, were such as to ex- 
cite the liveliest apprehensions. The same remarks 
apply to the chorus, which, certes, must have been 
negligently abandoned to its fate, on the part of the 
management. The Coro di Zingare might be likened 
unto the tender bleating of a score of lost lambs, and 
that of the Matadores seemed even more confused. 
All this, nevertheless, served to bring forth into bold- 
er relief the charming rendition of Violetta, by Mme. 
Colson. Manrico. 





Hartrorp, Conn., Nov. 8.—What has become of 
your New York correspondent “——it—— ?” Has it 
given up writing for the papers — has it left the coun- 
try — has it “ married a wife,” or a husband,” (pro- 
vided it is not already provided) — or what’s the mat- 
ter? Do let us know; for we have missed that cab- 
alistic signature of late, and have wondered more why 
it did not make its appearance as usual, than we did 
formerly to know its meaning. “ Trovator ” is rich 
and racy, and has our warmest thanks for his rich and 


racy correspondence every week, but little “——-t——”” 
is one of the old marines of “ Dwight’s”, and has 
faithfully fought by the side of the big “ T.” (with an 
“A.W.”), and the fear that perhaps it has “given ud 
the ship ”, now that she is on the high tide of prosper- 
ity, has caused all this solicitation in its behalf. I 
trust that it will think of this, and again throw a ¢hrill_ 
ing thought or two of thorough thinkings through 
your thriving columns, and accept our thanks therefor. 

SternuEn C. Masset, (“Jeems Pipes’’) has given 
a concert here with but poor success, so far as the 
“house ” went, although it was the best of the kind 
which has ever been given here, I should judge. 
Miss Kate Dean, assisted by Mr. W. H. Cook, as 
Tenor, and Mr. Geo. T. Evans, as pianist, all of New 
York, are to give a concert to-morrow evening in this 
city. They are all highly spoken of by the New York 
papers. I had an opportunity of listening to them 
for a few minutes the other evening at Messrs. Bar- 
ker & Co’s Piano-forte rooms, and was delighted with 
Miss Dean’s singing. I trust that she will go away 
with a purse as full and rich as is her voice. 

What a funny old fellow was Bitiines. And still 
it seems to me that could he have had a thorough 
musical education, he must have ranked high as a 
composer. I have been looking over a “singing- 
book ” which he published in 1794, under the title of 
of “ ConTINENTAL Harmony — containing a num- 
ber of Anthems, Fugues, and Choruses, in several 
Parts, never before published. Composed by W11- 
t1amM Bitirnes. Author of Various Music Books.” 
He tells us in the forepart of the book, in a dialogue 
between a master and scholar, that the scale, or gam- 
ut, was “projected,” or said to have been, “ between 
7 or 800 years ago, by Guido Aretinus, a monk, 
whose name deserves to be recorded in the annals of 
fawe, in capitals of gold.” He afterwards says that 
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“ Guido by some means or other availed himself of 
King David’s Scale, and by making some few altera- 
tions and amendments, or it may be, by climbing a 
few steps higher on a ladder of King David’s raising, 
he (in spite of the royal author) has unjustly taken all 
the glory of the first invention to himself.” Guido 
must have been a very mean man to have done that ! 
See what ridiculous words there are to “ An Anthem 
for Thanksgiving.” Perhaps they may be useful to 
some modern composer for the approaching festival. 
“Ye dragons whose contagious breath, 

People the dark abodes of death, 

Change your hissings into heavenly songs, 

And praise your Maker with your fork-ed tongues.” 

“ Fire, hail and snow, wind and storms, beasts and 
cattle, creeping insects, flying fowl, kings and prin- 
ces, men and angels, Jew and Gentile, male and fe- 
male, bond and free, earth and heaven, land and wa- 
ter, young men and maids, old men and babes, praise 
the Lord; join creation, preservation, and redemp- 
tion join in one; no exemption nor dissention, one 
invention and intention, reigns through the whole to 
praise the Lord !”’—with a dozen ‘ Hallelujahs’ at 
the end of that. If there is not variety enough for an 
aspiring composer, I dor’t know where he will find 
it. But what breaths could those ‘fellers and gals ” 
take in them days! For instance, when in another 
anthem they come to the words — 

“Strange that a harp of thousand strings 

Should keep in tune so long ’’ — 
the last word is most beautifully and graphically il- 
lustrated by the ‘counter’ singing it to seven meas- 
ures, 4--4 time! I doubt whether the ‘harp’ would 
‘keep in time’ a great while it obliged to perform 
such gyrations as are in the music, now before me, 
many times. But I am becoming prosy. ‘In conclu- 
sion,’ as the ministers say, I will give you one more 
and stop, —an eloquent dissertation on the Fugue, 
which may be somewhat entertaining to your readers, 
if not improving. It is decidedly rich and ‘hifalu- 
tin!’ Here goes :— 

“Tt is an old maxim, and IT think a very just one, 
viz: that variety is always pleasing, and it is well- 
known that there is more variety in one piece of fug- 
ning music, than in twenty pieces of plain song ; for 
while the tones do most sweetly coincide and agree, 
the words are seemingly engaged in a musical war- 
fare ; and excuse the paradox if I further add, that 
each part seems determined by dint of harmony and 
strength of accent, to drown its competitor in an 
ocean of harmony, and while each part is thus mutu- 
tually striving for mastery, and sweetly contending 
f6r victory, the audience are most luxuriously enter- 
thines nd exceedingly delighted and extremely flue- 
aliemaan declaring in favor of one part, and 
sometimes another. 
their attention, now the manly tenor, now the lofty 
counter, now the volatile treble, — now here, now 
eve, now here again.—O enchanting! O ecstatic ! 
Lyf on, push on, ye sons of harmony, and 


Now the solemn bass demands 


ischarge your deep-mouthed cannon, full front with dia- 
May you with Maestoso, rush on to Choro-Grando, [pasons ; 
-And then with Vigoroso, let fly your Diapentes 


m™ 


A our nervous system ! 


Thos! I have nothing more to say! H. 


Moight’s Fournal of Music, 


BOSTON, NOV. 18, 1858. 





Music IN THs Numper. — Continuation of the opera “ Lu- 
erevia Borgia,” arranged for Piano-Forte. 


sslinpancstertiliilialensacectienias 
What is “Classical” Music? 

A friend asks us to define the term “Classical” 
in music. The term is variously and vaguely 
used. Doubtless it first grew into use in music, 
in the same sense and in the same way that it 
had done in literature. The classical authors 
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were those studied as the models of the art of 
writing, models in sentiment, expression, style 
and use of language, in the schools and colleges. 
Their works became the “ classics,” that is to say 
the text-books in the classes. Originally, and 
still par ercellence, the literary classics were the 
Greek and Latin authors: —not all, of course, 
who scribbled in those tongues, but those whose 
works by their intrinsic worth outlived the ac- 
cidents and fashions of a day, and won a per- 
manent place among the mental treasnres of the 
race. They are classical because they have been 
so long the recognized foundation of all educa- 
tion in language and literature. It followed nat- 
urally that the modern languages began to boast 
each one its “classics.” Bacon, Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, Addison, &c. are our English classics ; Luther, 
Lessing, Herder, Goethe, &c. the German ; Dante, 
Petrarch and the rest, are the Italian classics. 


Something of this sense of course is implied in 
the phrase “classical music.” Those composers, 
(as Palestrina, Marcello, &c. among the Italians; 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, &e. among the Germans) 
whose works have acquired the sanction of the 
whole musical world, for a long time, as models 
in their kind; those compositions which have 
stood and still stand as pillars of the splendid 
temple of harmony that has reared itself within 
the two last centuries, have necessarily become 
the basis of sound musical education, both in the 
technical acquirement of the art, and in the for- 
mation of the taste, the prompting of a high and 
earnest aspiration, the inspiring of ideas beauti- 
ful and true and holy. The real secret of their 
becoming classical, models (like text-books) in 
the classes, lies in their intrinsic excellence, in 
the fact that, however little appreciable by the 
multitude, yet, wherever they have been appre- 
ciated, a high and glorious working of the human 
intellect and soul, a spark of the divine fire, 
cherished and tempered by true study and true 
art, is surely recognized in them, just as in 
Bacon, Shakspeare, Dante, &c. A natural conse- 
quent, too, is the attaching of a certain idea of 
venerableness, or respectability at least of age, 
to works we accounted classical. 

This is but an accidental property. Age alone 
would not have made them classical. Time has 
not preserved them; time is the arch-destrover; 
they have preserved themselves in spite of time, 
and therefore are they classical. They had the 
true fire in them; they had /ife in them; they 
still live and are as fresh to-day as when they 
first came warm from the composer's brain; and 
this makes them “ classical.” 

2. There is mingled (and sometimes too much 
confounded) with this idea, however, the idea of 
certain peculiarities of Form and Structure, as 
essential to classical music. Art is essentially for- 
mative. To create beauty, whether for ear or 
eye, is to embody feelings, thoughts in beautiful 
artistic forms. Some forms are arbitrary, and 
have no essential, obligato, necessary connection 
with the subject matter cast in them :—these are 
the poorest forms, and drop away of themselves, 
without waiting to be cast off. Other forms 
grow with the growth of Art,as by an innate 
necessity, a natural and divine law of erystalliza- 
tion, or far higher organization, from within out- 
wards. Wecannot but believe that certain forms in 
music, such as the fugue form; the whole involv- 
ed contrapuntal process of four or more individual 
melodie parts or voices working together as one, 





yet quite distinct; the Sonata or Symphony 
form, that consummate fair epitome of all the 
laws of form in instrumental music, are out- 
growths from this necessity of music’s inmost na- 
ture. The creations of the grand old masters 
naturally, necessarily, providentially, divinely, 
and notarbitrarily, nor capriciously, nor accident- 
ally took these forms. Hence it is common to speak 
of “ classical music ” when we hear Sonatas, or 
works in the Sonata form, as violin Quartets and 
Quintets, Symphonies, &c., or fugued choruses, 
like those of Handel, Motets, &e., by Bach;—the 
great old Italian masters, and all the great Ger- 
mans down to this day, having found no forms so 
noble and so native to their inspirations. It is 
partly habit, education, schooling ; but it is more, 
and primarily, a thing of nature and intrinsic 
law. 

But let us always distinguish music which is 
classical from music which is only cast in classical 
The form alone does not make a work 

A mere form, or body, cannot live 
There must be inspiration, ge- 
nius, life in it. There must be poctry before 
there should be verse. It took the poetic exalta- 
tion of the soul first to invent rhythm, or rather 
to accept it from the hand of the All-beantiful. 
And just so, the classical forms in music are so, be- 
eause live musical inspirations first naturally 
found utterance in them. The /ife is still the 
main thing; the genius, the inspiration, the im- 
aginative conception, the warning into utterance 
of original experiences and thoughts of beauty : 
this is what makes a composition live, whether it 
be a mere song or a symphony built up in the 
grandest mould. 

We shall resume the question ; for it concerns 
us to know, whether the most modern things, 
creations of to-day, in whatsoever forms, may not 
also merit the name “ classical.” 


forms. 
classical. 
without a soul. 





j A Word from the “ Professors.” 
~{We hope our readers will be edified by the following Incid 
and concise epistle. It will be remembered that a few weeks 
since we noticed one of those mushroom products so common 
in the lower strata of the money-making musical activity of 
this great country ,—an inflated announcement of a grand mu- 
sical Festival, to come off somewhere in the interior of New 
York. We noted, notin the most respectful terms, we own, 
the contents of a pompous pamphlet programme, (30 pages) 
which we had received, with its long array of psalm-book sing- 
ing-masters. comic minstrels, &e., all styled ‘* Professors,” its 
prizes, judges, and honorary members, whose rames, from one 
instance whereof we knew, we reasonably concluded to have 
been inserted without authority from those who answer to 
them elsewhere. Here is a return shot from the miscellaneous 
camp. It speaks for itself.] 

Covert; N. Y. Nov. 4, 1858. 
J. S. Dwient, Esq. Boston. 

Dear Sir. — The heralding sheets of our humbug- 
festival received such a courteous attention from your 
Journal, (Oct. 23, 1858,) that a neglect or a delay in 
appreciating and repaying the well-designed ‘compli- 
ment would justly be censarable, yes unpardonable, 
even in a class of people, termed Barbarians. 

Owing to astrong instinct we may be clever and 
cavalierly enough to adhere in our reply to the syste- 
matic arrangement of your eulogy ; but being unfor- 
tunately possessed of a voracious appetite for inform- 
ation, we are in the outset most wickedly tempted to 
feast upon a barbarian episode, which though ex- 
tremely vulgar your well known generosity will ren- 
der relishable to us undoubtedly in a few days 
through instructing us in the art or method of count- 
ing and qualifying unhatched chickens. That strange 
things may occur in this year of Comets, all our back- 
wood philosophers unanimously concede ; but never- 
theless we confess that they were somewhat startled 
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at the maneeuvres and experiments of a certain Bos- 
ton critic who attempted to employ his argus eye, 
which he industriously exercised for many years in 
prying into other folks’ business, to penetrate an egg- 
shell at the present era. And why should not Barba- 
rians, why should not all civilized nations startle at 
such a novel movement, for if it proves successful in 
the one case, why could not the same faculty be em- 
ployed to penetrate the great deep, to tell the sorrow- 
fal Atlantic Telegraph Company the locality and na- 
ture of the defect in the obstinate telegraph wire. 
But to our great disappointment his faithful labor 
proves a total failure ; for certainly his editorial obser- 
vations in the journal of Oct. 23, do not in the 
least correspond with the facts as they now exist and 
appear before us. There he prophesied, glancing at 
an inoffensive embryo, the production of sundry bast- 
ards, such as short-winged clap-traps, long-billed 
impudences, lame humbugs, blind, bogus, featherless 
vulgarities and long-tailed nonsense ; but to our as- 
tonishment, our barbarian scheme brought forth a 
goodly number oi nice, sound, fat snug and jovial fel- 
lows, cheering and pleasing every body —’tis strange 
how great men will err. But apologizing for our 
lengthy digression, we now humbly propose to return 
to our theme and to introduce the points in argument 
with candor and brevity. 

In the article above referred to, you denounce a 
certain musical enterprise of our section as a clap- 
trap festival, on account of the humbug “ professors,” 
“‘judges”’ and “ bogus honoraries ” connected with it. 
We answer to this bold and frankly that your asser- 
tions and insinuations are pregnant with the basest 
and most contemptible falsehoods, and to vindicate 
our cause, we ask you to name us for instance our 
humbug professors ; we affirm that there has not been 
a name inscribed in that respective list, but was fairly 
and honorably entitled to that appellation ; they are all 
well known, competent and highly reputed Instruc- 
tors, earning their bread in the sweat of their brow, 
and working with diligence and self-denial for the 
promotion of an art and science ever dear to us ; or is 
it then really possible, that the musical Autocrats of 
Boston swell into. such vipers of self-conceit and ab- 
surdity, as to call every professional musician a hum- 
bug professor, who did not possess the good fortune to 
pass through their personal examination, or to receive 
an inaugural address from their pharisaic lips ? Nay ! 


we ask you once more candidly for the reasons of | 


your terming our professional Musicians “humbug 
professors.” In speaking of our judges, you seem to 
stagger over our venerable Bernard Covert (associate 
of Ossian Dodge?) What did you mean with that 
sign of interrogation? Exeuse our ignorance, for 
we barbarians are very slow to comprehend; but we 
think that you hinted at a faint probability of his be- 
ing with us at all. Now to this we answer firmly, 
that he favored and enlivened us with his presence 
from beginning to end. 
be identified with our musical movement; on the con- 
trary, smiling upon our complete suecess, and ardent- 
ly wishing for the speedy repetition of a similar en- 
terprise. This is the sentiment of the composer of 
“ Sword of Bunkerhill,” but should +his condescension 
influence You to cast also his name out as evil, and to 
plunge him in the abyss of barbarism, you may rest 
assured that he will fare then better, than among 
those frightful, critical ghosts, who with the murmur- 
ings of a death-march besiege the grave-yards of 
Boston. 

In relation to the adjective, “bogus”, which you 
attach to our honorary members, we would remark, 
that it applies exactly to one of them, we mean to 
the editor of the Boston Musical Journal; for when a 
writer of your rank and order totally suspends com- 
mon sense and judgment and succumbs under a per- 
sonal pique, occasioned by a slight, trivial and barba- 
rian oversight in not asking your permission, hat in 
hand, to lend your name to a brave, pioneering, mu- 


Never for once blushing to 


sical get-up, so as to hail upon it fire and brimstone as 
the awful revenge of an offended vanity, we all 
think, that, should in future another circular be issued 
on a similar occasion, it would appear much more 
respectable and attractive minus your name. We 

have since met with musical characters fully equal 

with you in importance, whose names we have used 
under similar cireumstances, and strange to tell, they 
all have approved of it, and wished us a hearty God- 

speed. . 

Your would-be spicy comments upon our Pro- 
gramme, are marked with the same gross injustice 
and absolute want of charity, that characterized all 
your preceding criticism. In constructing the order 
of exercises for our Festival, we aimed at a well pro- 
portioned mixture of concert ingredients, keeping in 
view rather an agreable variety, than an indiscreet as- 
sociation of homogeneous things. But your assertion 
that we have “ Handel’s Hallelujah” and “TIT know 
that my Redeemer” in immediate alternation with 
“ American Ladies’ Quickstep ”’, ‘Mormon Quick- 
step ” and “ Sensitive Coon”, is another bare-faced 
lie ;* our Programme shows no such succession of 
pieces as you alluded to. And, finally, your attacks 
upon the national Drama of William Tell are in 
themselves too insignificant and ridiculous to be no- 
ticed even by a provincial correspondent. Now, in 
regard to the excommunicating Bull, which you in- 
troduced at the close of your article, we must confess, 
that you have made yourself obnoxious to every man 
of common sense, through your warfare with our 
honest attempt to raise the standard of music in this 
section of our country. Your disfiguring, misrepre- 
senting language, used against a creditable enterprise, 
has met with a general indignation. Is this the re- 
ward, the encouragement, the stimulus, that self-de- 
nying musicians are to secure, when they combine 
and co-operate to improve the musical taste of the 
public, through a thorough and scientific drilling of 
the young, watchfully nursing their talents, and sur- 
prising their parents, patrons and friends with the 
first fruits of their genius in a “ clap-trap ”’ festival, as 
you will have it. 

” You denounce and ridicule us because we offer an 

endless variety to an appreciative audience. How 

many tastes have we to satisfy in an assembly of 

thousands? Freely we lavished upon them the vocal, 
- instrumental, sacred and secular, serious and convivial, 
ete., exciting thus a general interest ; being convinced 
at the same time that the pure and classical muse 
which prevailed in every concert, would prove the last 
and superseding impression with our audience, to en- 
gender nobler and better views of our art and science 
than they formerly entertained. And stand we 
alone in the adoption of such a method? Did not 
the same principle actuate the musical out-door festi- 
vals held under the auspices of Messrs. Maretzek and 
Anschutz in Jones’s Wood, New York, and the musi- 
cal jubilees celebrated in the valleys of Switzerland, 
in which we happened to participate. 

But the strongest argument in our favor is, that 
our “clap-trap festival ’’ hasproved acompletesuccess, 
and that everybody cries for more clap-trap. A hap- 
pier, more harmonious, delightful and more musical 
time has never been spent with young and old, hum- 
hug professors and bogus honoraries,as at Goodwin’s 
Ferry from Oct. 22, to Oct. 29, 1858. Long live the 
clap-trap festival! Now we would say, that we all 
have the highest esteem for your paper, and we could 
not do very well without it ; its teachings, historical 
and biographical paracraphs, classical tone, exquisite 
reading matter’and miscellaneous musical notices, and 
especially its progressive spirit, render it to every 
musician an interesting, instructive and indispensable 
companion ; but we hardly deem it advisable or prac- 
tical in its able editor to spend a’keg of powder, as 
long as there is no real enemy in sight; and confident 
that you will arrive at the same sensible conclusion 
at the first clearing of the fog, in expectation of an 
answer through your columns, we subscribe yours 
respectfully. ° SENECA BARBARUS. 
ae * Here is Part I. of one of the concerts: 

B 1. Americen Ladies’ Quickstep, Stone's Brass Band. — 2. 
Achieved is Thu Glorions Work. Chorus from Creation, (to the 
honor of the Atlantic Cable.) Burdette Choir. — 3. Dream of 
Enchintment, with var, (mn) Piano. Miss ©. E. Woodworth. — 
4. 1 know that my Redeemer liveth, (i) V Solo, from Handel. 
Miss M. Cressman.—5. Grand Violin Duett, (/) Messrs. Henry 
Summers and Charles Bishop.— 6. Musical Husband, (h) Voeal 
solo, by request. Miss Adelaide Bodine. —7. Mormon Guard's 
Quickstep. (q) Piano duett. Mr Squire B. and Miss A. Rolfe. 
—8. Sensitive Coon, (d@) comical glee, Newfield Trio. — Ep. 
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Musical Chit-Cat. 

At last a beginning of good music ; ear and inner 
sense have thirsted long. The MeNDELSSOHN QuIN- 
TETTE CLuB commence their tenth season of Chamber 
Concerts, at Chiekering’s rooms, next Thu: slay even- 





ing. They will beled by Mr. Scuvuttze, and assisted 
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by that able young pianist, Mr. B. J. Lane, who will 
play (for a novelty) a Cappriccio by Sterndale Ben- 
nett, with accompaniment. There will be a good old 
Beethoven Quartet, and a Mozart Quintet, a violin 
solo, and otber good things. We hope now soon to 
hear that Mr. Zerrann’s subscription for Orchestral 
Concerts is made up, and that the rehearsals of Beet- 
hoven Symphonies, &c., by the orchestra of fifty, 
have commenced in earnest. But it depends entirely 
on the promptness of the music-loving public, to give 
in their names in season and secure the annual Sym- 
phonic feast. . . . The Orpnrevs GLEE CiuB held 
one of their delightful little musical “ sociables ”’ at 
their club room, Wednesday evening, which we were 
sorry to be obliged to lose. Why will they not give 
some more public concerts?” . .. The rehearsals 
of the “ Israel in Egypt” choruses go on bravely in 
the HANDEL AND Haypn Society. 


Mr. TRENKLE, our excellent and much esteemed 
pianist has returned from Germany — earlier than he 
intended ; for it seems he narrowly escaped the 
strong paternal gripe of Prussian law in Leipzig, 
which raised a question about his passport, and would 
peremptorily have made a soldier of him (such being 
the liability of Prussian emigrants caught back in 
Vaterland again under the age of thirty). But after 
a two-days’ examination, our young friend escaped 
with a costs and petty fine, on the condition of quit- 
ting Germany instanter. What he loses in enjoyment 
of German Art and genial life, he will gain here at 
least in freedom. Weare sorry to state that Mr. 
T’s health is not improved ; nevertheless, with care 
and moderate exertion in his calling as a teacher, 
there is good hope of his gradual recovery. Mr. T. 
made our mouth water with his account of the Beet- 
hoven Symphony performance that he heard in 
Leipzig ; — orchestra on the scale of 12 first and 12 
second violins, 8 double basses, &c., all of them ar- 
tists, led by David ; long practice and complete, hearty 
love of their work ; the most musical of audiences ; 
and surrounding all, inspiring all, a real atmosphere 
of Art, which is the thing wanting here! . . . 
Otto Dressev’s health, we hear, is much improved. 
He has been most of the time in Frankfort and in 
Leipzig, full of spirits,.and composing constantly, 
which such as he do only when they have the real in- 
spiration. He will probably return to Boston by the 
middle of December. . . . Mr. K1ELBLock has re- 
turned, in health and spirits, and is ready for his 


pupils, 

The Menpetssoun Union, in New York, give 
their first concert of the season next week, when they 
will perform Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul’, assisted by 
Mr. C. R. Apams, tenor, of this city, and by Formes 
and other artists of the operatic company. 


We mentioned some time since the prizes offered 
by the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Florence, for 
the best productions, on given subjects, in Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, Music, &¢. We see by the 
Monitore Toscano of Oct. 4, that the triennial “ Con- 
corso,” or competition, has taken place, and in the 
list of “ Premiati,” or prize-winners, it is gratifying 
to read the name of Francis Boorr of Boston, as 
having received the ‘‘accessit ” to the first prize for 
musical composition (the first having been awarded 
to Prof. Allessandro Biagi, of Florence). ‘The sub- 
ject on which the competitors exercised their skill and 
invention was ‘‘ The Canticle of Zaccaria : Benedictus 
Dominus Dens Israel, for four voices, with accompani- 
meut of full orchestra.” Of course the prestige must 
have been against all foreigners, and that an Ameri- 

‘an should have been adjudged worthy of the second 
place, speaks highly of his production and of the fair- 
ness of the judges. 


“ Trovator’s ” letter is too late for our press this 
week ; but he tells us: “Mr. Ullman is making a 
great deal of money at the opera. He gave a mati- 
née on Saturday, when, notwithstanding a driving 
rain, the house was crowded in every part, the re- 
ceipts amounting to some $4,000. The entertain- 
ments consisted of La Fille du Regiment, with Picco- 
LOMINI and Formes, and the last act of Favorita, 
with Gazzanica and Lorini. Wednesday night 
Don Giovanni was produced with unrivalled effect, 
Picconomint, GAZZANIGA, Guiont, Formes, Gas- 
stER, all appearing.” “ Trovator ” will tell us more 
of this next week. The other matter of his present 
letter will keep. 
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Music Abrowd. 


Paris. 
The Paris correspondent of the Boston Courier 
(Oct. 21), gives the following lively survey of the 
present state of Opera in that metropolis. 


First, then, as to the Jtaliene. This used to be the 
resort of the aristocracy of every kind and sort. Un- 
der the Restoration of the Government of July, what- 
ever had a name in French history, whether in_polit- 
ics, in the army, in the so-called “ world,” or in the 
world of high art, all thronged here; and if you 
wanted to meet any of those men or women who, for 
various reasons, have in every capital a world-wide 
celebrity, you were all but sure to meet them at the 
Italiene. Yn the latter days of Louis Phillippe, the 
bitterest enemies met at the Salle Ventadour, and 
those who had abused each other like pickpockets in 
either Chamber in the morning, voted together in the 
evening in support of La Grisi or of Rubini. Before 
the quartette of the Puritani or the finale to the sec- 
ond act of Lucia, where could any opposition find 
place ? 

These times are gone—forever gone, I fear. What 
is termed society has deserted /es Italiens, and it would 
be hard to say where it goes instead, unless you 
track it to inferior theatres, the great merit whereof 
it is to show up all the world to itself—grand monde, 
and demi-monde, and all the ‘ worlds ” smaller still, 
whereof those who live in or out of them seem to re- 
joice in observing the manners and customs. Now, 
if society had abandoned /es /taliens because les /tal- 
iens are so decidedly inferior, I should say society 
was right ; but in that case the mischief would soon 
cure itself. M. Calgado said, that if better singers 
brought him more subscribers, he would soon contrive 
to have the best singers in Europe. But not a bit. 
They had here one of the last reaily great singers of 
Italian music whom we shall ever hear, la Frezzolini ; 
but they said she was “too thin,” or “too old,” or 
that her voice was no longer “ fresh,” or something 
of that sort, and they let her go, instead of religiously 
listening to her very last notes. And when one gets 
angry at their indifference, and when one says to 
them, “ But la Frezzolini was one of the finest singers 
ever heard,” they stare at you, listlessly, and answer, 
“Well, I’m no judge; I did not like her looks.’’ 
Just now they have got two stalwart, dashing, slash- 
ing artists, la Penco Graziani, (the brother) a tenor, 
and they seem as well satisfied with them as though 
they were really worthy hearing, which they are not. 
The class of people who frequent the Italian opera 
here now, is a totally different one, and the few French 
who go there are the “ nouveaux riches” to whom music 
seems seriously to have small charms. The rest of 
the audience is composed of foreigners. 

Then, as to the Grand Opera; this is altogether a 
mere official business. The Emperor absolutely hates 
music, it is disagreeable to him; the Empress sub- 
mits to, but does not like it; the Court thinks of it as 
something that may or may not be, but that furnishes 
a pretext for showing off fine dresses. The Opera, 
as it is called absolutely, is so entirely a Court and 
household affair that is impossible now for any nom- 
inal director of it to make anything by his direction. 
Iie must, in all necessity, lose; for the boxes sub- 
scribed for by public functionaries (who are in favor) 
may or may not be regularly paid for, (often are not 
so) and he is never allowed to refuse the demand of 
any Court dandy who sends to him for a box or stall 
gratis. At the same time itis, from pure ostentation, 
enjoined upon him to secure the most celebrated sing- 
ers he can find, and give them any price! What is 
the result? that the opera direction is perpetually hav- 
ing its debts paid by the State. As to the artists, the 
musie sung at the Grand Opera, and the manner of 
singing it, are so prejudicial to the voice, that, spite 
of all advantages many singers now refuse, and 
Meverbecer is delaying any new work because he says 
truly that no singers are forthcoming. Roger —a 
real talent—has been worn out in a few years. 
Gueymard, a splendid voice, has been destroyed ; 
Mine. Lauters and la Cravelli resisted, but one left 
the stage early, and the other is showing signs of fa- 
tigue although not yet five and twenty; as to Mad- 
ame Borghi-Mamo, the “ great gun” of the Opera, 
she is done for. She sings as out of tune as all the 
rest do, and her fine voice, by being forever forced out 
of its limits and what promised to be her fine style, by 
being forever perverted from its purpose, have both 
given way. So much for the Opera, where, if the bal- 
let did not come to the rescue, matters would soon be 
in a sorry plight. 

But in the two minor lyrical theatres of Paris there 
is talent perhaps incomparable. At the Ope a Comique 
we have Faure, of whom it is not too much to say 
that at the present moment he is the most per/ect 











singer in Europe. This young man (he is not 28) 
has a voice of such prodigious compass that he can 
sing both Gilluame Tell and Arnold in Rossini’s fa- 
mous opera. It is a voice of almost unequalled rich- 
ness, purity, facility and truth of intonation. But 
added to this — and the instance is a very rare one — 
he has studied his art with such ardor and _persever- 
ance that his style and method are as fine as ever were 
Creseentini’s, Nozzari’s or any of those heroes of song 
in Italy some seventy years ago. Faure knows this 
well. “He is a profound musician, in every sense a 
master, and he will not, for any inducement put his 
career in danger. He has refused all the offers of the 
Opera, and has forced the Opera Comique into giving 
him fabulously high terms. Here we come again to 
the public. Do not suppose that such full houses are 
drawn to the Opera Comique to hear Faure sing. 
No! they are attracted by the exceeding handsome- 
ness of his looks and splendor of his costumes, or (it 
may be sometimes) by Mme. Cabel’s ancles and 
piquant air when she plays men’s parts, for as to her 
vocal attractions, they, too, are ‘used up.’ 

The other theatre, that has every right to a brilliant 
reputation, is the Theatre Lyrique. ‘This was origin- 
ally established in order that young, obscure compos- 
ers might find a stage on which to bring forth their 
creations ; but the youthful obscure were soon found 
to exercise no influence whatever on the public, and 
M. Carvalho, the director, having married Mlle. Mio- 
lan, resolved to play the young composers’ works on 
alternate nights with the works of the great defunct. 
Accordingly you may see names you never heard. 
and perhaps never will hear, by the side of those of 
Weber and Mozart, and at the Theatre Lyrique only 
have you a chance, in this town, of hearing the chefs 
d’euvre of the musical art. I have advised you of 
Faure,— well, by his side I must place Mme. Miolan. 
This lady is quite without a rival in her sex. Nei- 
ther. Sontag, nor Persiani, nor Damoreau, nor any 
earthly woman ever did the impossibilities Mme. Mio- 
lan does, nor did them as she does —as though they 
were the enjoyment of her life. She executes what is 
impossible with a grace that makes it charming, and 
that gives it the appearance of ease. As to the truth 
of her intonation, it is miraculous, and you feel it to 
be infallible. There is a drawback to all this : Mme. 
Miolan’s voice is originally not a pleasing one. It is 
thin ; and, however true and pure, expressionless and 
devoid of natural pathos. But she makes up tor this 
by art of so wonderful a kind, that you forget any 
defect-and hang enraptured on her method of phras- 
ing an andante of some classic author. If the French 
cared for music, pilgrimages would be made to hear 
this gifted creature. There is no genuine music lov- 
er who, having once heard her, would not willingly 

any distance on foot to hear her again. Last 
month the Theatre Lyrique revived anew the Nozze di 
Figaro, and probably the execution was about the 
best heard in our days. Mme. Ugalde’s Susanna was 
vulgar ; but Caroline Duprez’s Contessa was delight- 
fully elegant and chaste, though her voice is daily di- 
minishing ; and Mme. Miolan’s Cherubino was one o 
those gems never to be banished from memory. 


Paris.—At the Lyrique they have reproduced 
Weber’s Preciosa ; and a host of musical novelties 
are promised at this theatre. Madame Grisi will ap- 
year much earlier at the Italiens this season than she 
ias of late years. She is to appear in Verdi’s Mac- 
betto. Mr. Harris, stage director of Covent-garden 
Opera, is engaged by M. Calzado to superintend the 
bringing out of this opera. 

An event which indicates the commencement of 
our winter season has occurred this week. The The- 
dtre Italien was opened to the fashionable world un- 
der very attractive arrangements. The manager has 
seeured the services of the most famed artists of the 
day, and is laboring to place each opera on the stage 
on an improved system as regards chorus, scenery, 
&e., &e. 

The opera selected for the opening ‘night was La 
Traviata. never a favorite in Paris. There are only 
two events to record in connection with the reprodue- 
tion of this opera, viz., the appearance of Madame 
Penco as the “ Traviata,” and Graziani, a tenor new 
to a Paris audience. Madame Penco became univer- 
sally acknowledged as one of the first prime donne of 
the Ttalian stage when she sang at Naples in the 7ro- 
vatore for some fifty nights in suecession. We weli 
remember the rare 1ichness of her soprano voice. 
The same power, the same pleasing quality remains, 
but now used with an artistic knowledge which she 
did not possess at the beginning of her career. In 
Madame Penco we have an example of a singer who 
has not lost her vocal powers before she obtained the 
perfection of her art. During the whole opera she 
sung with a purity of tone and distinctness which dis- 
played the large resources of her organ and complete 
confidence in its delivery. Her tremolo is one 1e- 
markable for a sustained evenness and clearness. 





MUSIC. 








Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 





Mvsic By Matt.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Far away where angels dwell. Jacqu. Llumenthal. 30 

This is a free translation of that celebrated concert- 

song of Mario's: “‘ the chemin de paradis,” which has 

since been placed by many a distinguished tenor singer 

on his répertoire. It is a ballad in the French sense of 

the word, or, as we would have it, a versified tale, of 

touching import. The song stands in its original key, 

the key of F. 


Regret. Song. Geo. Linley. 25 
The open window. 25 
I’m thinking now of thee, Jamie. S. Glover. 25 
Farewell to home. * 25 
The latest songs of these favorite composers, both 
equally distinguished for the grace and winning ele- 
gance of their style. They are much in vogue in Eng- 
land now, and will not be thought of less favorable in 
this country. 
Our Land. Patriotic Song. T. Comer. 50 


This song has all the qualities which should make it 
prominent among the patriotic songs, old and new. 
Of Comer’s music it is needless to say anything in rec- 
ommendation. It is, what it always has been, fresh, 
vigorous, and to the point. The words are very fine. 
Song of the winds. J. J. Clarke. 25 
Very much in the style of Neukomm’s celebrated 
song of the ‘* Sea’ — words and music nicely wedded. 


Instrumental Music. 


Etoile du Soir (Star of Evening) Schottische. 
Leduc. 25 
Whoever is tired of old and worn-out Schottisches, 
will be pleased to meet with something new and fresh. 
This Schottische is recommended. ’ 
Col. Bond’s Grand March. 
Easy and pleasing. 
Comet Polka. E. Neumann. 35 
A good Polka with a handsome vignette on the title 
page, illustrating the appearance of the late heavenly 
visitor and events connected therewith. 
Cow-bell Polka. J. LL. Gilbert. 35 
Light and pretty. Dedicated to Morris’ minstrels, 
in cognizance of their denomination of * Cow-bell- 
ogians.”” The title page is embellished with a pleasing 
lithographic view of rural scenes. 
Angelina Polka. Mme. Claude. 25 
Performed at the Museum and dedicated to the 
charming soubrette, Miss Mary Shaw. 
Como Quadrilles. 4 hands. D’ Albert. 50 
An effective arrangement of this popular set of 
Quadrilles. 


Hi. L. Schreiner. 25 


Books. 


Five Trovsanp Musica Terms. A complete 
Dictionary of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, 
French, German, Spanish, English and such 
other Words, Phrases, Abbreviations and Signs, 
as are found in the works of Auber, Beethoven, 
Bertini, Bergmuller, Carulli, Cramer, Czerny, 
Donizetti, Havdn, Handel, Herz, Hunten, La- 
bitsky, Listz, Meverheer, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Rinck, Spohr, Thalberg, Warren, Weber, and 
other eminent musical Composers. The whole 
including the celebrated dictionaries of Dr. 
Busby, Czerny, Grassineau and Hamilton, ar- 
ranged, revised and corrected by John 8S. 
Adams. To which is added a Treatise on Or- 
gan and Pianoforte Playing by Figures, &c. 

The above Musical Dictionary contains twice the 
number of words of any other, and two thousand 
more definitions than Hamilton’s. The Musical World 
says: ‘‘ There are many Musical Dictionaries extant, 
some larger, yet with less number of defined words ; 
some smaller, and containing only what everybody 
knows now-a.days withouta dictionary ; but none that 
we know of, or can now recollect, so convenient in 
size, so concise in definition, so thorough in plan and 
so perfect in execution.” 
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